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“T° HE “agreement in principle” between 

Mr. Winston Churchill and M. Cail- 
laux over the Anglo-French debt has 
been generally received as of political 
rather than financial importance. Under 
the agreement, France is to pay Great 
Britain a total of £775,000,000 in annual 
payments of £12,500,000 extending over 
sixty-two years, including interest fixed 
at 2 per cent as against the 31% per cent 
which Britain is paying the United 
States.’ 

But this preliminary agreement, it is 
announced, is and could be only of a “pro- 
visional character pending the outcome of 
other negotiations,” since Great Britain 
reaffirms the principle that she must re- 
ceive from France “proportionate and pari 
passu payments” to any she [France] may 
eventually make to the United States in 
settlement of her war debt. 

Since this is so, the two Finance Min- 
isters were singularly lacking either in 
candor or in ability to gauge American 
feeling. If British terms to France de- 
pend on American terms to France, it is 
fair to question why these provisional ne- 
gotiations were rushed through before the 
Franco-American debt conversations. 
Both Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux have 
been freely accused of playing politics,— 
first, because they feared their own down- 
fall from office if they offered too much or 
too little; second, because of what with 
some reason has been characterized as an 
attempt to influence the forthcoming debt 
negotiations in Washington—either by 
forcing better terms for France or by plac- 
ing America in an invidious and ungen- 
erous light. Other suspicious minds see 
a clever move to force the United States 
into a joint conference on settlement of 
inter-Allied debts. 


1The original French debt to Britain is £623,000,000 
($2,921,155.000). 


A STRING 

If the latter is the case, ambition has 
again o’erleaped itself, and the object has 
undoubtedly been defeated by its trans- 
parency. Indeed, it may prove so irritat- 
ing to the American public as to make the 
already delicate problem before the Amer- 
ican Debt Refunding Commission just 
that much more difficult. Few of the com- 
ments take into account the splendid 
grimness with which Britain has faced 
her own crushing tax burden. They are 
centered almost entirely on what is con- 
sidered a deal to force America’s hand. 
American officials have repeated that dis- 
cussions of the French debt would take 
account of just one thing —capacity to 
pay. The pro-French New York Evening 
Post, which published a telegram of con- 
gratulation from M. Poincaré on the occa- 
sion of its change of ownership, remarks 
that if M. Caillaux insists on unreason- 
able terms, he will probably be surprised 
at the vast amount of data amassed by 
Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover bearing on 
French industrial prosperity and military 
expenditures in Poland, Morocco and else- 
where. 

It would be unfortunate if M. Caillaux 
were to imagine that brilliance in manoeu- 
ver rather than sincerity would make 
headway against the astute and disillu- 
sioned Secretary of the United States 
Treasury and his associates. For even if 
they were as naive as our European 
friends have been known to hint to each 
other, they will have been amply warned 
by the well-nigh universal chorus from the 
American press—‘“Look up his sleeve.” 
CHRISTINA MERRIMAN. 


Progress Towards Security 


HE FRENCH reply to the German 
note of July 20 on the security pact’ is 
marked by an evident cordiality and at- 
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tempt at conciliation. The note, published 
August 26, and approved by the British, 
Italian and Belgian Governments, points 
out that Germany had “passed over in si- 
lence” certain questions raised in the form- 
er French note, but assumes that Ger- 
many accepts the French contentions “in 
principle” wishing to reserve the right to 
discuss the points of details. It reaffirms 
the French stand on the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, but also renews the 
invitation to Germany to enter the League 
of Nations, declaring that such entry, 
without insistence on special conditions, 
remains “the basis of any understanding 
on security,” and continues: 

It is precisely the absence of such security 
which has hitherto blocked the initiation 
of that process of general disarmament 
which was provided for in the Covenant 
and to which the German note alludes. 
The most important feature of the note, 

however, is the invitation to Germany to 
enter into oral negotiations which it is 
hoped “will result in the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty.” 

This invitation was promptly accepted 
by Germany, and the juridical experts of 
the German and Allied Governments are 
now in session in London. It is expected 
that these preliminary exchanges will take 
at least two weeks to carry through. Al- 
though no formal announcement has been 
made, it is “in the air” that they will be 
followed by a conference of the various 
foreign ministers in mid-September, prob- 
ably at Geneva or Lausanne, and that the 
full plenary conference will take place in 
October. 

All of which, of course, has raised 
doubts as to whether or not Germany will 
apply for entrance to the League at the 
Sixth Assembly, which opens September 
7, or await the outcome of the present ne- 
gotiations. In either event—and in spite 
of German tactlessness in bringing to the 
fore just now the question of her right 
to join with Austria—the outlook justifies 
more optimism than at any time, perhaps, 
since the portentous days of —_ 

. Mz 
Customs Revision—or More? 
HE United States, Great Britain and 
Japan last week formally accepted 
China’s invitation to the Customs Confer- 
ence to be held in Peking, October 26. 
Thus after more than three years’ delay 
the most patent of China’s demands, the 
tariff revision promised at the Washing- 
ton Conference, is at last in sight. 

Whether in the light of recent events in 
China the Conference can succeed in mark- 
ing material progress and in solving the 
fundamental difficulties of the present sit- 
uation depends in large share on the atti- 
tude adopted by the interested Powers. At 
the time of the Washington Conference 
mere revision of the tariff schedule might 
well have satisfied Chinese demands. But 
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since the shootings of last May and June 
the temper of the Chinese Government 
has altered materially. In recent notes 
to the Powers, China served notice that 
she expects discussion of tariff autonomy 
at the forthcoming Conference, and early 
revision of the so-called “unequal treaties” 
in accordance with the extraterritoriality 
resolution of the Nine-Power Customs 
Treaty. 


The reply of the Powers to these notes 
has not yet been made public, although it 
is reported that agreement in principle has 
been reached. The position of the United 
States is understood to favor extending 
the scope of the Customs Conference to 
include the question of tariff autonomy, 
and to the early appointment of the com- 
mission to investigate extraterritoriality. 
But whether Great Britain and Japan will 
be willing to grant a full and open hearing 
of China’s demands remains doubtful. The 
Japanese Government is said to have ob- 
jected strongly to the use of the phrase 
“tariff autonomy,” and Great Britain is 
understood to have been unable to concur 
with the original American note on the 
ground that it was too lenient and did not 
insist strongly enough upon protection of 
foreign interests. 

If the scope of the Conference is limited 
strictly to the legal terms of the Nine- 
Power Pact, there is small room for hope 
that the underlying causes of friction be- 
tween China and the Powers will be re- 
moved. Compromise by the United States 
in the interest of solidarity among the 
Powers would be sufficient to block the 
possibility of adequate progress. And 
further delay in the application of re- 
forms can in the present state of affairs 
lead to nothing but chaos. a Boa 





M. Caillaux will head the French Debt 
Commission which arrives at Washington, 
September 23. The delegation will in- 
clude a number of influential senators and 
deputies of different political affiliations, 
undoubtedly in the hope of thereby fur- 
thering the chances of ratification of the 
hoped-for agreement by the French Par- 
liament. 





Both the Italian and Rumanian Gov- 
ernments have announced that their Debt 
Commissions will arrive in this country 
during the next few weeks, probably mid- 
October. In the case of the Italians, it 
means merely a resumption of the negotia- 
tions opened in July.’ 
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ERRATUM: Last week’s News Bulletin 
(page 1) referred to the rumor that the 
findings of the inquiry into the Shanghai 
shootings recommended the recall of the 
“American Commercial Attache.” It should 
have read “the American Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council.” 
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